THE   NEW   KING
occupy an altogether disproportionate place in his scheme of things.  This weakness led him into lines of conduct so disastrous in their results that posterity has been inclined to see too much the blacker side of his character, and condemn him without a hearing.   Yet many of his contemporaries testify that he was a man of no mean ability, and even his enemies cannot deny his tremendous personal charm.   In all the arts of a courtier he was exceptionally well endowed, and his nature showed not the slightest trace of meanness or petty avarice. Clarendon, who had no reason to flatter Buckingham, has left us a very just estimate of his   character,   observing:   'This   great  man   was   a person of a noble nature and generous disposition, and of such other endowments as made him very capable of being a great favourite to a great King.  He understood the arts of a court, and all the learning that is professed there, exactly well ... He was of a most flowing courtesy and affability to all men who made any address to him; and so desirous to oblige him that he did not enough consider the value of the obligation or the merit of the person he chose to oblige, from which most of his misfortune resulted. He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was manifested in all his actions, and in his contests with particular persons of the greatest reputation. . . His kindness and affection to his friends was so vehement that they were as so many marriages for better and worse, and so many leagues offensive and defensive: as if he thought himself obliged to make love to all his friends, and make war upon all they were angry with, let the cause be what it would. He was an enemy in the same excess, and prosecuted those he looked upon as his enemies with the utmost rigour and animosity. And when he was in the highest passion, so far from stooping to  any dissimulation,  whereby his displeasure might be covered and concealed till he had
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